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SANITAS WATER CLOSE 


The “Sanitas” PATENT WaTER CLOSET has the sim- 











plicity of the Short Hopper, all the Sanitary advantages 


and conveniences of the best improved modern closets, and 








others peculiar to’ itself in being antisiphonic, quick-acting, 


self-sealing, free from spattering or waste of water, and, 





when properly set, almost noiseless in operation. 
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The supply-pipe between the cistern and the closet 
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stands permanently full of water, and, discharging below 
the level of the standing water in the bowl, the :action 
is instantaneous and the noise of flushing is 


deadened, so that when properly set and with 
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the cover down and toilet-room door closed, no 





9} sound can be heard from without. The water is 
held in the supply-pipe by atmospheric pressure 
and will instantly restore the trap seal should 
it at any time be lowered by evaporation or 


siphonage. 





SANITAS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MAIN OFFICE: 207 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCHES: 92 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y., and 47 to 49 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HE announcement of the approaching birth of some new 

architectural or building periodical — and during the last 

few years the mountain which produces them has been 
kept in a constant condition of parturition —fills us each time 
with a mild astonishment, which is often not lessened when 
we come to examine the first copy that comes to hand; for, as 
often as not, the question that occurs to us is: “ Well, why is 
not this as well worth while as most of the others that are pub- 
lished?” and not as perhaps it might excusably be: “ What is 
the use of this, it is just the same as, and not any better than 
half-a-dozen others?” Progress is suggested, and we often 
take up the first issue of this journal and reflect with mixed 
feelings on the great difference between the attitude which the 
public holds to-day toward architecture and its professors and 
that which it held a dozen years ago, and smile with some 
spice of grimness at the inequalities of fortune which caused 
our own early career to be such a struggle, while it allows 
those that come after us to adopt at the outset those features 
of the value of which they had the evidence before them which 
our own success afforded. How far it is safe to carry the 
mania for establishing new journals of nearly identical char- 
acter, and all looking for support to the same profession and 
trades, and to the same set of advertisers remains to be proved. 
The changes we constantly notice in the names of the pub- 
lishers of these journals show that the struggle for existence is 
now and then too sharp to be endured by the founders who 
seem to be quite willing to transfer to their successors the un- 
profitable pleasure of publishing a journal which does not pay 
its own expenses. 





E believe that the subscription and advertising fields open 
to architectural and building journals are very definitely 
limited and of slow growth, and that the more hands that 

undertake to gather the crop from this restricted area the less of 
a crop each will gather, and the less of it in each case will go to the 
making of that brawn and sinew necessary for prolonged existence 
when it comes to a question of the survival of the fittest. We 
do not mind stating frankly that it is our purpose to secure for 
ourselves as large a share as possible of this crop, and we have 
never slackened in our endeavors that our performance might 
deserve the meed that our desire covets. To that end we 
have made changes and improvements, which inured to the 
benefit of our subscribers, as often as circumstances permitted, 
and it is in the hope that the means of making further improve- 
ments may be secured to us that we have incurred the cost of 








printing to-day a full edition of a helio-chrome subject — usually 
included only in our Imperial edition —so that subscribers to 
the other editions may form an idea as to what a helio-chrome 
print really is. The prints produced by this process in their 
delicacy of effect and accuracy oi coloring give, we believe, a 
truer and more satisfying impression of architectural subjects 
than those produced by any other process known to us: we 
do not believe, for instance, that any one can discover a better 
architectural print than the helio-chrome included in the 
“ Trinity Church Monograph.” ‘The larger the edition, of 
course, the less will be the relative cost of manufacture, and so 
it is quite possible that while leaving our net income the same 
a larger edition might make it possible for us to give our sub- 
scribers a better return for their money even than we now do. 
As to the question of money’s worth, we chanced to ask the 
publishers at the close of last year what would be the proper 
retail price of a book of the size and quality of a bound volume 
of the American Architect, and were rather surprised at the 
moderation of their hasty estimate, which was “ Not less than 
thirty dollars”! 





York, died in that city recently. Mr. Pirsson with his 

no less distinguished partner Mr. Hubert, may be said to 
have almost created the system of apartment-house building 
which flourished in New York for so many years, and brought 
the firm the highest reputation. Their first venture, and the 
earliest apartment-house on the modern plan, which, with the 
exception of the Stuyvesant Flats, had been erected in New 
York, was an extremely pretty and well-planned structure on 
Madison Avenue, at the corner of Twenty-eighth Street, if we 
remember rightly. This building was for some time the talk 
of the town, and, as it proved very profitable, Messrs. Hubert, 
Pirsson and Company were soon commissioned to plan and 
build others. Becoming deeply interested in the problem, they 
succeeded in developing what was then a perfectly novel type 
of building, but infinitely superior to the old-fashioned block 
with central court-yard which had done duty for “ combined 
habitation” for so many years. Ina “ Hubert-Pirsson” apart- 
ment-house there are no enclosed courts, filled with staguant 
air from one end of thie year to the other; but every window 
opens into the outside air ; every apartment has its own front and 
back entrance, and every portion is lighted and aérated with a 
thoroughness rarely found in city houses. One of their devices, 
which proved very popular, was the “ mezzanine plan,” in 
which the bedrooms formed a separate block, three stories of 
bedrooms corresponding in height with two stories of reception 
rooms, and providing, within a given height one-half more bed- 
rooms than could be obtained by the ordinary plan. As the 
demand for such apartments grew, various schemes for building 
by stock companies, formed from among the persons who wished 
to live in them, were invented, and Messrs. Hubert, Pirsson and 
Co., are said to have been the most intelligent and persistent 
promoters of the legislation by which persons wishing to du so 
were enabled to acquire a good title to a piece of real estate 
bounded by two horizontal planes, as well as by the vertical 
surfaces forming the walls. Among the many apartment-houses 
built by the firm, nearly all of which are in the most fashion- 
able part of the city, are the one just mentioned, on Madison 
Avenue, another nearly opposite, the beautiful Chelsea Flats, 
and the vast block known as the Central Park Buildings, one 
of the largest and most carefully planned structures to be found 
in any country. This was among the last of the great apart- 
ment-houses, and the firm turned its attention to other build- 
ings, designing the Lyceum Theatre and many other structures 
of note. Mr. Pirsson himself was a very popular and amiable 
man, a painter and musician as well as an architect, but a 
thorough architect nevertheless. He was among the early 
members of the American Institute of Architects, and always 
maintained a high standing in the profession. His death, at 
the early age of fifty-five years, will be greatly regretted, both 
among architects and in society in New York. 


MM JAMES W. PIRSSON, a well-known architect of New 





have been saying a good deal lately about the impropriety 
of removing the duty, of twenty per cent ad valorem, on 
cement, as is now proposed in Congress; and point with earn- 


Shave of the newspapers of the protectionist persuasion 
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estness to the sixty thousand persons who, as they say, derive 
their living from cement manufacture in this country, and who 
would have to suffer a reduction in their wages to correspond 
with the reduction in price which would follow the removal] of 


the duty. In general, we are very little disposed to assume 
any political opinions and still less to profess a knowledge of 
the science of political economy, but as architects and builders 
we have an interest in everything which may affect the art of 
construction, and a change in the price of cement would cer- 
tainly affect that art in some degree. It seems hardly likely 
that a reduction of the cost of the imported cements which are, 
of course, nearly all Portland or the costly Keene’s or Parian 
cements, would influence the price of the native material from 
the Rosendale and the Louisville quarries, as this would always 
be cheaper than the artificial cements; so that the working 
people of Rosendale, Akron and Louisville need not fear an 
immediate loss of income from foreign competition; but it is 
quite probable that the Rosendale manufacturers, finding that 
they had now more to fear from the superior quality of the 
Portland cement, would turn their attention to making better 
use of their own unrivalled natural material, by more careful 
preparation, better mixing and better grinding, to the great 
benefit of all persons concerned in building. As to the Ameri- 
can Portland Cement, it must be confessed that the change in 
the tariff would bear hardly on a native industry which has 
been developed and carried on with a care and conscientious- 
ness not often found in connection with protected industries ; 
but the art of building is certainly suffering in this country for 
want of a more general employment of Portland cements, 
such as a twenty per cent reduction in price would be likely to 
favor. We have now our faces turned toward solid and en- 
during architecture, and in these days a solid construction is 
more a matter of cement than anything else. Cheap Portland 
cement means stairways of artificial stone inside and outside 
our houses; pretty and inexpensive tiling for our basements ; 
monolithic sidewalks and garden paths; imperishable masonry, 
and easily constructed fire-proof flooring. All these things are 
commonly used where Portland cement can be had at a price 
not artificially enhanced by protection; and it is time that 
Americans should be able to enjoy the same comforts. 





CURIOUS scheme has been devised for utilizing the water- 
Ai power of Niagara Falls, which, it is generally conceded, 

is now “running to waste,” and a company has actually 
been formed for carrying it out. The main feature of the plan 
consists in the construction of a tunnel, by which water is to be 
taken from some distance up the river toward Lake Erie, 
carried under the town of Niagara, and discharged into the 
channel of the river below the falls. It is calculated that out 
of the seven million horse-power which, it is said, the river can 
supply, one hundred and nineteen thousand can easily be 
diverted by the tunnel and utilized to drive a series of turbine 
wheels, two hundred and thirty-eight of which, each affording 
five hundred horse-power, will supply as many mills with a 
motive force which will be unaffected by weather, cheap and 
perpetual. ‘The cost of the tunnel and wheel-pits is estimated 
at three million dollars. We suppose that fifty dollars per 
horse-power per year would not be an extravagant estimate of 
the cost of steam-power for mills when furnished on a large 
scale, and if steam-power were furnished night and day, this 
cost would be about doubled, yet if the new company could sell 
power at one-half this rate, or twenty-five dollars per horse- 
power per annum, its income would just about pay the cost of 
the whole undertaking every year. 





J HE British Architect contains a remarkably clever bit of 

writing worthy of Mr. E. W. Godwin’s caustic pen upon 

“ Architectural Biographies,” which gives some hints 
about the sort of literary work that architects might do if they 
wished, which are well worth remembering. The occasion of 
the article seems to be to make a little criticism upon the 
recently-published ‘ Recollections” of Sir George Gilbert 
Scott, and the book certainly appears to deserve criticism. 
The reviewer quotes Sir Gilbert’s tedious and awkward des- 
cription of the ceremonies attending his own knighting, and 
then sarcastically laments that he had not told his readers, 
instead of all this, how to distinguish good lime from bad, or 
how to test the qualifications of a new clerk-of-works, or how 











he acquired the special information which must have been so 
useful to him in the many competitions in which he partici- 
pated. As the writer well says, every architect of experience 
gathers up for himself a great store of information, which might 
easily be brought into permanent form for the use of the pro- 
fession, but is almost always lost. An architect, for example, 
who proposes to enter a great competition, usually gathers 
plans, visits buildings of character similar to the one to be 
erected, makes notes, inquires into the merits or defects of 
each, and in this way gains an immense amount of useful 
information on this subject, which serves him once and is then 
thrown away without being made of the smallest service in 
advancing the knowledge of the profession. It is true that few 
architects like to write, but there are some who do, and it is a 
pity that these should find nothing better to describe than the 
conduct of the aristocratic persons whom Sir Gilbert Scott met 
at Osborne Palace, or the bad dinner which Mr. Street ate at 
Colico. There are, happily, some exceptions to the rule of 
architectural writing. Mr. Wightwick’s “Hints to Young 
Architects,” for instance, gives exactly the sort of results of 
experience in professional life which beginners need, and 
though rather antiquated now, it is still an extremely useful 
and interesting book for the persons to whom it is addressed. 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s ** Modern Parish Churches,” although 
hardly so practical, and rather unpleasantly aggressive in its 
references to some indefinite persons about whom most readers 
know little and care less, is another useful book. But a great 
deal more might be said on this subject, and at least an equal 
amount about many others, such as railway architecture, thea- 
tres, school-houses, municipal buildings, and so on. To take 
more restricted subjects, what could be more useful than a 
book, illustrated with photographs and carefully-colored plates, 
and purged of all rhetoric, poetry and Ruskinian rubbish about 
mosaic and other interior decoration. We have the decoration 
in huge books, like the recent publication on Saint Mark’s 
Church at Venice, but these vast monographs are generally 
open to some suspicion as to their fidelity in color, and, at best, 
have little of the life and inspiration of a book such as an 
architect, studying such matters, could write. Some years ago 
the late Mr. Richardson, who was then full of interest in his 
work on the Albany State House, where Mr. William Hunt 
had just been engaged for the decoration, projected a tour 
through Italy and Sicily, in which Mr. Hunt and himself, a 
favorite pupil of Mr. Hunt, and the present writer, were to 
devote themselves to studying colors and effects at Venice, 
Ravenna, Rome and Palermo. The project was defeated by- 
the illness and death of Mr. Hunt, but it is easy to see how the 
history of such an expedition as this, if well illustrated and 
written with the desire of being useful, and as little reference 
as possible to dinne 3, black-eyed houris, Bacchus, Somnus, 
Gambrinus and other dieties of the cheap newspaper reporters, 
might be of real value, There is at present next to nothing in 
the way of useful books on decoration. Some few works can 
be had with colored illustrations, bearing a remote resemblance 
to the objects they are supposed to represent, but an intelligent 
treatise on principles, with faithful illustrations of the applica- 
tion of the principles, such as Dr. Christopher Dresser or Mr. 
William Morris could write does not exist, and the science of 
decoration now consists of a few plausible, but generally unten- 
able maxims, joined to and frequently contradicted by the 
experience and feeling for color of each individual practitioner. 
| archzological-architectural department, which has now 
been placed under the direction of M. Charles Garnier, 
illustrating the progress of human habitations from the earliest 
ages to the present day. ‘The series will begin with cave dwell- 
ings, to be followed by huts, and these by structures of succeed- 
ing architectural styles, and each dwelling is to be shown in- 
habited by persons dressed in the prevailing style of the period 
which his house represents. The Parisians are already 
speculating on the sort of appearance which a manant from 
Montmartre or the Boulevard Saint Michel will present in the 
garb of a cave-dweller, or the toga of a Roman citizen, but if 
well done the exhibition is sure to be interesting. The idea is 
undoubtedly taken from the Old London exhibit at South 
Kensington, which was one of the most amusing and popular 
portions of the successive exhibitions there, but the Paris 
scheme is much more comprehensive than the other. 





HE Paris Exhibition of 1889 is to be enlievened with an 
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THE UNIQUE PECULIARITY OF BALTIMORE 
if | ae GROUND-RENTS.—THE EFFECT OF ALLEY-WAYS 
G iy fe ON STREET ARCHITECTURE. — UNCERTAIN LO- 
——— CATION OF THE FASHIONABLE QUARTER. 
i. OST cities, either by force of legal restric- 
M tions or long tradition, have certain condi- 
tions — some peculiar to themselves, some in 
common with others — governing the laying-out 
and use of their highways and the form and dimensions of their 
building lots, and which to a large extent influence the ar- 
rangement and style of the buildings themselves. Among Ameri- 
can communities, Baltimore prides herself upon being unique in her 
system of irredeemable ground-rents, which system, in her reverence 
for antique customs, she is said to share alone with the ancient city 
of Jerusalem. This system, though quite childlike in its simplicity, 
may not be perfectly familiar to outsiders, and is quite distinct from 
the ordinary mortgage. ‘The owner of any piece of ground in the 
city may borrow any sum of money he may find any one willing to 
lend him, say one thousand dollars, at any rate of interest he may 
fix, say six per cent, giving his piece of ground of so many feet and 
inches in return for it. ‘This creates a “ ground-rent” of sixty dol- 
lars a year on that particular piece of ground for ninety-nine years, 
renewable forever, which must always be paid to somebody by who- 
ever shall thereafter purchase that bit of land, and buildings or 
improvements of ~ kind, at any time placed upon it, become addi- 
tional security to the owner of the “rent” for his sixty dollars 
yearly interest, and they may be sold in case of non-payment of this 
“rent.” Both the ownership of the “rent” or of the ground and the 
buildings may change hands any number of times independently of 
each other, the same relationship always existing between them, and 
the “rent” may be sold for a greater or less sum than the original 
one thousand dollars, as the fluctuating value of the ground may 
make the sixty dollars a higher or lower rate of interest. 

It is obvious what an excellent investment these rents are when 
only safety and a fixed and moderate income is desired. ‘The very 
large amount of Baltimore capital that is buried in them, which 
might be more advantageously employed in commercial or manufac- 
turing enterprise, is somewhat typical of the traditional spirit of the 
community. The result upon business transactions is also apparent, 
as it is often difficult to obtain in any desired locality a piece of 
ground “in fee’ — free from the incumbrance of a “rent” —and 
there is a natural aversion to making very extensive or costly 
improvements upon land that is not absolutely in the control of the 
owner of the building, whereas, for less expensive improvements, 
erected more particularly with a view to leasing, the same objections 
may not necessarily hold good. 

So much for one of the conditions that always has and _ possibly 
always may peculiarly influence building in Baltimore. There is 
again ‘another that differentiates her from cities platted as New 
York is, for example, where the dimensions of the blocks between 
streets give almost invariably the same depth, forming building lots 
of uniformly one hundred by twenty-five feet, not usually having any 
approach from the rear by either public or private alley-way, and 
the only means of access for all purposes being by the one front 
upon the main street. This has developed the almost universal sys- 
tem of front “areas” to the New York house, which keeps the front 
wall by so much farther back from the curb of the driveway, and the 
long and high steps or “stoop” finding ample room for itself in the 
width of the area, the sidewalk is kept free from all obstruction, 
and we believe that by law no features of any kind, for utility or 
ornament, are permitted to extend beyond the true building-line, 
which is usually the front line of the area. This has also developed 
a great uniformity of twenty-five foot width of dwelling, varying only 
where two or more lots of this size are thrown into one. 

In Baltimore the distance between the streets is very variable, 
from two hundred to sometimes almost four hundred feet; there is 
also no fixed width for the building lot, from fifteen to fifty feet — 
averaging from twenty to thirty. Between and parallel with nearly 
all principal streets run alleys, ten or twenty feet wide, forming a 
subordinate interlacing net-work of thoroughfares over the entire 
city and giving access for all domestic purposes to the rear of the lots 
or the “ back yards,” which, owing to the depth of the whole lot, are 
usually much larger than is necessary for any practical use, unless 
partly occupied by stables or other buildings, and which, owing to 
their location, are rarely made ornamental. Twenty feet of this 
unoccupied ground might most advantageously be disposed of in 
form of ornamental grass-plot at the front, setting the house that 
much farther back from the building-line and affording ample oppor- 
tunity in the space so acquired for any architectural treatment what- 
ever requiring projection beyond the wall-line. This is sometimes 
but not easily done. Usually the house is put quite up to the 
legal building-line, and privileges are purchasable from the city by 





law for such projections as bay-windows, steps, balconies, etc., at 
fixed rates for so many feet and inches. The result is that at some 
points the sidewalks are most inconveniently embarrassed. We 
infer from the style of building in Philadelphia that law and custom 
is the same as that which obtains here, while in Boston the street 
fronts are controlled by legal regulations analogous to those of New 
York, and at the same time the rear of the lots is approached by 
high-ways and by-ways, which, while they are usually much more 
dignified thoroughfares and in much better keeping than many of the 
alleys in Baltimore, seem to be afflicted with the somewhat monoto- 
nous uniformity of nomenclature, “Private way, dangerous passing,” 
explained probably by an extreme aversion on the part of the 
modern Athenian Government to subjecting itself to liability for 
damages arising from any possible contingency involving danger of 
life and limb to any citizen. 

Still one other condition has had an indirect influence upon the 
general aspect of recent building here: namely, the apparent doubt 
which arose in the public mind some score of years ago as to just 
in what direction the tide of wealth and fashion intended to flow for 
the future in building its homes, which resulted for some years in tenta- 
tive incursions upon various lines and a lack of concentration at any 
one point. Up to that time the movement had been a perfectly 
legitimate and consistent progress in a north-westerly direction, and 
exactly the course, with little tendency to diversion, that was to have 
been expected from the natural development of the city, from the 
old days “over the bridge” to Battle-Monument Square, and finally 
to Mt. Vernon Place with Charles Street and its immediate neigh- 
borhood. But at that point there was a hesitancy, and other quar- 
ters suggested possibilities. Madison Avenue and Eutaw Place put 
in their claims as approaches to Druid-Hill Park, and even the dis- 
tant Franklin and Lafayette Squares, a long mile or more away to 
the westward, had a word in the matter. Mt. Vernon Place began 
to look a little dingy and neglected, and the statue of Washington 
might almost have trembled, as, from the top of his tall marble 
shaft, he watched the invading army of boarding-houses fast closing 
around his social stronghold, heretofore held impregnable. 

This state of things resulted in the best class of houses being for a 
long period quite scattered, and with the city’s growth, no one street 
of special interest and local pride developed into a prominent and 
handsome avenue. A reaction of a few years ago, however, has now 
most effectually redeemed Mt. Vernon Place (of which more further 
on), and fashion has seemed to dezree that, with the circle almost 
swept by the shadow of the Washington Monument as a nucleus, the 
streets spreading northerly from it should have the preference. 
While the broad Eutaw Place on the other hand, with the mile 
stretch of parks down its centre and its somewhat showy rows of 
houses, extending to the very gates of Druid Hill, is undoubtedly 
the most monumental avenue in the city, though really possessing no 
building of any special architectural merit. 

It is quite obvious that three such positive conditions as these — 
the irredeemable ground-rent, the alleys between the city blocks and 
the undecided locality for the centre of fashion, must have a decided 
effect upon the general aspect of any city and distinguish it from 
others where the same conditions do not exist. Such is undoubtedly 
a fact in regard to Baltimore. The result is apparent, although the 
causes may not be so readily recognized by the eye of a stranger. 
As all misfortunes are made bearable by some mitigating benefits, 
so it is claimed by many that out of these very conditions accrue 
many advantages relating to domestic comfort and economy, but 
they are certainly not so visible upon the surface as the few but 
more conspicuous evils. 








INAPPLICABILITY OF THE BUILDING LAWS 
TO EXISTING CONDITIONS.—EXHIBITIONS 
OF WATER-COLORS AND ETCHINGS. —THE 
ACCIDENT TO THE MIDLAND HOTEL AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

HE inefficiency and defectiveness of the present building ordi- 
nance has lately been the subject of much grumbling by 
all parties interested in building. The code as it now 

stands is applicable to a moderate-sized city of ten years ago, 

but is in no ways sufficient for the needs and requirements of a 

city where immense buildings are constantly being put up, and is 

especially lacking in ordinances relative to buildings whose construc- 
tion and requirements were absolutely unknown a dozen years ago. 
Some of the ordinances have been hastily amended without consul- 
tation with either architects or underwriters. Others have been 
allowed to quietly drop into disuse, so that, altogether, much more 
latitude is dienes than is at all times desirable, and it has even been 
hinted that in the past frequently undesirable construction has 
been “log-rolled” through the building-department. All these 
things have caused mnch growling, but no really serious and deep 
complaint. However, the recent annexation to the city of certain 
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neighboring suburbs and the near prospect of the addition of Hyde 
Park and others, has raised afresh the question of fire limits and so 
forced the subject to the front that new legislation is absolutely 
necessary in the very immediate future. With this question is being 
agitated anew the subject of the building ordinance. 

After the awful experience of the great fire, the feelings of the 
Chicago people are naturally very strong on the subject of fire-limits, 
and up to the recent annexations mentioned, the fire limits were 
coincident with the city limits. But these additions to the city, each 
having its own building ordinances and fire limits, necessitate the 
rediscussion and probable revision of the fire limits. This time the 
subject, under the leadership of the Illinois Association of Archi- 
tects, bids fair to be taken hold of in the right way and whatever is 
accomplished will undoubtedly be of value. 

This Association, at one of their recent meetings, had the matter 
under consideration, and had invited to participate in the discussion 
the Board of Underwriters, the Real Estate Board, the Citizens’ 
Association, and the Building Commissioner himself, thus taking in 
all the different elements that should properly be consulted upon 
such a question. There was a unanimous opinion that the ordinance 
should be revised, but here the unanimity ceased. It was argued 
that the city is now over twenty miles in extent and that there are 
thousands of acres yet a veritable prairie, which with a strict fire 
limit coincident with the city limits could not or would not be 
utilized for homes for many years. Thus the poorer classes would 
be obliged to crowd together in tenement-houses instead of having 
their own homes of cheap construction, and by this very fact bring 
upon the city greater perils than those of fire. 

In the course of the discussion the fact was brought out by the 
President of the Board of Underwriters that many of the newly 
built, extremely-high and showy buildings are most dangerous fire- 
traps, and that no reputable company would take risks upon them. 
The excessive height of these buildings renders the fire department 
absolutely useless. Hence, the employment of the cheap construc- 
tion of the ordinary building of four or five stories in a building of 
eight or nine stories causes it to become the veriest tinder-box 
instead of a barrier impassable by fire. There is quite a party in 
the City Council which desires to absolutely prohibit extremely high 
buildings, but it is to be hoped that this element will only be strong 
enough to prohibit buildings not absolutely fireproof from being over 
five or six stories high. By this means the most effective possible 
check will be offered to a large conflagration in the most densely built 
portion of the city. 

As a result of this conference a committee from the architects. the 
underwriters and the real-estate men was appointed to work in con- 
junction with the Commissioner to draft a suitable ordinance, which 
shall be laid before the City Council. As it now appears, and is 
greatly to be hoped, there will probably be drafted a code which 
shall require for extremely high buildings an almost, if not absolutely, 
fireproof construction, and that within certain districts a strict fire 
limit will be drawn, bat beyond that, with certain restrictions as to 
height, distance from other buildings, etc., wooden buildings will, at 
least for the present, be permitted. This would seem to be the 
reasonable solution, for, as one of the architects said, the city at 
present is “at once a metropolis, an aggregation of villages and a 
howling wilderness.” 

The Commissioner also had under consideration a special theatre, 
ordinance, relating particularly to the seating of the audience. 
Among other things, every programme shall have printed on it, of 
dimensions approved by the Building-Department, a plan of the 
house, showing all the exits, stairs, ete. This is rather a novel 
feature, but it would appear somewhat doubtful if this would really 
be of great benefit unless it were compulsory to have all the exits 
opened at the close of each entertainment, and not merely the prin- 
cipal ones, as is now the case. By this means the audience would 
almost be forced to use these exits, so that in case of panic they 
would instinctively do so. 

There has recently closed at the Art Institute a most delightful 
and successful loan-exhibition of water-colors, which is intended as 
the inauguration of an annual exhibition of water-colors. The num- 
ber and beauty of the pictures was a surprise to most people. In 
fact, one is constantly being pleasantly surprised at the rapidity with 
which art treasures are being collected here, and at the rapid and 
substantial progress that art is making. This exhibit consisted of 
soniething like two hundred and fifty numbers, and included some 
pieces from almost all the well-known modern water-colorists : but in 
the midst of all these great names, the local artists held a position of 
which they might well be proud. 

There is now also on exhibition a series of original drawings by 
the masters, as also of etchings and engravings. This collection, 
made by the late George W. Reid, of London, keeper of the prints 
of the British Museum, is known as the Reid collection and com- 
prises nearly three hundred and fifty numbers. To professional 
artists and to students of the history of art, it is an extremely inter- 
esting collection, but can scarcely be said to be particularly enjoya- 
ble to the mass of the people not intimately connected with art 
study. This collection has been lying here at the custom-house for 
some time, the owners not wishing to pay the heavy duty upon it 
unless sold. For an art-school, it is a collection that would certainly 
be very valuable, but as no one would think of buying it without see- 
ing it, in order to get it before the public to see if it could not be 
bought and so remain in this country, the United States Government 








for once, at least, has shown a disposition to foster art in a mild 
kind of a way, and the Art Institute was made a bonded warehouse. 
Consequently, the collection is really being exhibited in bond ; how- 
ever, there does not as yet seem any great probability of its being 
secured for Chicago. 

The investigation into the recent building accident at Kansas 
City has been followed by the profession here with more than usual 
concern, since the plans were drawn in this city and several of the 
contractors are also from Chicago. 

The Midland Hotel was planned for one of the finest hotels in the 
West, and when completed will have cost in the neighborhood of a 
million of dollars. The construction is said to be absolutely fireproof, 
the floors being the usual iron I-beams and hollow-tile arches. The 
building was begun nearly two years ago, and was to be ready for 
occupancy the first of the coming May. ‘The dining-room is located 
on the sixth floor, and the ceiling is about eighteen feet in the clear, 
seven feet above this is the flat roof. Originally, there was a row of 
columns down the centre of the dining-room, but after the building 
was well under way, it was decided to omit the columns and replace 
them by trusses, and because of this change the difficulty arose. On 
February 29 one of these trusses fell and with it dragged down 
another, bringing down about 50 x 60 feet of ceiling and heavy roof 
upon the sixth floor. This floor seems to have borne the tremendous 
jar very perfectly, for the greater part of the mass was stopped here 
and the floor seems to show no particular damage from the strain. 
However, some portions of the falling débris broke holes through the 
arches and went tearing down through the various floors, while one 
enormous mass plunged down a large staircase sweeping everything 
before it and crushing the iron stairs into the lower stories as if they 
had been paper. Marvellously enough of the seventy-five men work- 
ing in the building, only one man was killed, although there were five 
mcre or less seriously injured. ‘The one thus killed was a carpenter 
and his body was not found until the next day: when at last it was 
disccvered, it was on the second floor at the bottom of the staircase 
mentioned. He had been carried down with the falling mass from 
the sixth floor to the second, but strange to say he showed but few 
signs of bruises or contusions, and, according to the report of the 
physicians, must have died of suffocation, none of his injuries being 
sufficient to cause death. 

The inquest lasted five days, and an immense amount of testimony 
was taken. Besides the architects, supervising-architect and the 
various contractors, other architects and experts were called, so that 
all phases of the accilent were more thoroughly examined than is 
usual in such a case. ‘The verdict was a most sweeping one — rather 
unnecessarily so it would seem. The contractors for the brick and 
iron work each with their foremen, were delared, together with the 
local superintendent, grovsly negligent, while the architects and the 
supervising-architect were censured in the following words: “We 
believe from the evidence that the falling of said part of the building 
was not due to or caused by defects in the revised plans or draw- 
ings therefor; but the architects, Messts. Burnham & Root, were 
neglectful in that they did not also revise the specifications in such 
manner as to insure an improvement in the quality of the brick con- 
struction in the sixth and seventh stories supporting the two easterly 
trusses. 

“That we believe from the evidence as to Walter C. Root, the 
general superintendent of construction, that by reason of the large 
amount of work under his charge, which besides the hotel included 
the Exchange Building and the American Bank Building, and that 
he had given special orders for the proper execution of the work in 
question, and which orders were disregarded ; therefore, it is of our 
opinion that he should not be held responsible for the failure of said 
part of the building; but that we censure him for not having made a 
personal examination of the setting of the plates and trusses thereon.” 

As a result of this verdict the Grand Jury two days later indicted 
for manslaughter in the fourth degree, the supervising-architect, the 
superintendent of construction, the foreman of the iron contractors 
and the foreman of the mason contractors. At first this jury reported 
that they could find no bills against any one connected with the dis- 
aster, but the judge refused to receive this report, saying, “There 
was culpability in the Midland disaster. I do not consider that we 
can attribute the accident to Providence. It was surely the result of 
the acts of the man.” Accordingly an hour later they found the 
above indictments. 

In the investigation it was clearly proved that the disaster was 
raused by the falling of the trusses, consequently the attention was 
turned to them and the piers by which they were supported. Had 
some member of the trusses given away there would at once have 
been a heavy thrust and the wall would have been pushed outward, 
but this was not the case as most of the brick fell inward. More- 
over, careful refiguring of these trusses showed that the calculations 
were entirely correct. a fact substantiated by several experts. Hence, 
attention was then directed to the plates that distributed the weight 
of the trusses upon the piers, and to the piers themselves. 

At once great differences were found between the work in place 
and that called for. As for the plates, one that should have been 
37'5 feet square and 2} inches thick, was replaced by one 1} feet 
square and 14 inches thick. The matter of thickness was probably 
not of very serious moment; but the amount of surface (less than 
one-half) intended to distribute the load over the piers was of the 
gravest importance. But, as if this were not bad enough, the piers 
were in their way equally as defective. The revised drawing show- 
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ing a pier four inches thicker than originally drawn seems to have 
been ignored ; at any rate, a wall of 17 inches was built instead of one 
of 21 inches. This was still further weakened by an unfortunate 9’ x 
13’ flue, and the whole was made as weak as could be by sprinkling 
in many of the poorest, softest bricks it is possible to imagine. 

So poor indeed were some of these bricks that in experiments 
made they crushed at a little over 500 pounds per square inch. All 
these circumstances being combined, it is only a marvel that the 
accident did not occur before, and the excuse of some of the contrac- 
tors that the revised drawings did not have strict enough specifica- 
tions, seems very, very weak. According to the evidence, the super- 
vision of the work by the clerk-of-the-works (or superintendent of the 
works as he seems to be called) and the various foremen seem to 
have been most shockingly and grossly careless. A supervising 
architect with three immense buildings, not to mention smaller work, 
upon his hands, would not be expected to, and certainly could not 
even if he wished, examine in detail the size of every pier and iron 
plate, but the clerk-cf-the-works and the foremen of the various 
trades certainly can have but slender excuse for not having kept 
themselves thoroughly posted on these points, especially when they 
were aware the drawings had been revised and that they would have 
to look out for changes. 

The owners now announce in the daily papers that they shall have 
three of the best experts examine the building in every part and 
make sure it bas not been injured by the accident; and after the 
building is finished, they will have another set of experts go through 
it so as to be certain that it is absolutely safe. As regards the money 
damage the estimates vary from $20,000 to $50,000, with a strong 
probability in favor of the latter. It is said that the contractors who 
were blamed in the verdict have agreed to make good all losses. If 
this proves to be the case and there are no suits at law before the 
affair is finished, it will certainly be very exceptional and the owners 
may congratulate themselves as being unusually fortuate, if they lose 
nothing more than the income from the building for two or three 
months. 





















ATHLETIC—CLUB LL BUILDING. _ 


CONSTRUCTIVE EX- 
ITS DESIGN. — 
INTEREST 


THE 
SOME 


NEW 
THOUGHTS ON 
PRESSION SUGGESTED BY 
INDICATION OF A SURVIVING 

IN GOTHIC DETAIL. 

HE Athletic-Club building has reached a 

point where it is possible to form some 

idea of its facades, though not of its roof 
lines — and there is a great deal to commend 
in these fagades and some few things to question. This questioning 
must be based so much upon general character of design and not 
upon special characteristics, that it will require some preamble before 
the questions can be intelligently applied to this individual example. 
Architecture, in its practice, covers a scope that extends from purely 
utilitarian construction on one hand to pure decoration upon the 
other, and each architect approaches his work at some point within 
this scope. There is constant shifting of this point of attack, and, 
though upon reflection, it is evident that there is a regular and 
steady progression of attitudes from the work of the engineer to that of 
the decorator — as with the colors in a spectrum. Yet, asin the spec- 
trum, we are prone to divide colors into the two divisions of cold and 
warm, so, according to our temperaments, we are apt to join one or 
the other of the two camps of those who insist upon architectural de- 
sign declaring each fact of construction and purpose, or of those who 
consider constructive expression as secondary to «esthetic pleasure. 
That allegiance to either of these camps is temperamental can hardly 
be gainsaid, a tendency toward either extreme deprives us in an 
increasing ratio of the pleasure to be obtained from the other, and as 
is usual in such cases we are much more apt to find the most satis- 
factory attitude to be a mean between the two, where construction 
and expression are frank and simple, and decoration is used to 
accentuate. But in applying this system of equilibrium to the prac- 
tice of architecture, is there not a tendency to abnormally magnify 
some of the factors when we are obtaining the greatest common 
divisor — especially the factor of the relative value of expressed 
construction? Construction except when manifestly masterful does 
not excite the interest that decoration does. A masterpiece of 
engineering as freely obtains admiration as a masterpiece of artistic 
skill —but the constructive expression of an architectural facade is a 
very simple matter, and by no means gives the relative return of 
satisfaction that proportions and decoration do. 

By this constructive expression is meant not only compliance 
with the ordinary laws of construction, which no sane man wishes to 
do without, but also compliance to that other demand of the purists, 
that the interior should be expressed by the exterior; that a large 
and small room next to each other should not have the same sized 
windows ; that a staircase should have windows stepped upon the out- 
side to “express it,” ete. 

Not that there is no element of reason in this demand, but that the 








application should be to masses of building on different planes, not to 
the perforations of one mass in one plane. 

Now, to the case in point. The south facade of the Athletic Club 
on the second story, the large windows showing the large room 
within, have their motives carried around and between these bays, so 
that the second story is symmetrical from the corner until a point 
beyond the second story where the character of window changes. 

On Exeter Street, two of these large second-story windows are 
carried around the corner, while beyond there are five windows in 
three stories arranged like a five-spot of cards. Undoubtedly, the 
change in these windows express the stories within, and the central 
window of the five-spot denotes a staircase or a mezzanine; but the 
satisfaction that one feels at having the internal anatomy of the build- 
ing thrust at him in this manner by no means compensates for the loss 
of dignity in the facades, and for the restlessness of these windows of 
many levels. The very first quality of good architecture is inertia, 
and the quickest method of destroying it is to produce the diagonal 
lines which successive staircase windows give. Even the staircase at 
Blois and Torre Minelli in Venice, are comparatively unsatisfactory 
from their restlessness. 

Another of the virtues in an architectural design is the dominance 
and reiteration of one factor, either of a horizontal or a perpendicular 
line, preferably a horizontal one. It is this that give colonades, 
arcades, cloisters their value. The same thing applies to window- 
openings. All this sounds dogmatic and pedantic, but it is true, 
and can only be ignored where windows are small in proportion to 
the wall they are in, as in the Ducal Palace in Venice. 

In this case of the Athletic Club, it seems a question whether it 
would not make a much more dignified simple whole of the building, 
to carry the motive of the large window throughout the facades — 
dividing it by the floor where necessary, but keeping this division as 
a transom of greater or less width — subordinated to the scale of the 
whole opening. 

Apart from this, which is purely a matter of different ways of 
looking at things, the Athletic-Club building is simple, and obtains 
variety of surface and color by simple means. The use of moulded- 
brick jambs and quoins, set in white mortar, as contrast to the 
Eastern brick set in red mortar, and the diaper-work in the upper 
story show an appreciation of methods that it is pleasant to see. 
The proportions of the arches and cusps are excellent — the mould- 
ings are good. 

It is a question whether a cusp ought to be applied as a mere 
decoration upon a solid tympanum, or should not rather enrich an 
opening. But apart from this the building is a good, straightforward 
building, depending for its character on simple refined work, and 
that is no small praise amongst a lot of specious of vulgarities. 

It is interesting to notice a suggestion of Gothic detail in several 
buildings that have been erected recently. The Hemenway Build- 
ing had a touch of it, and in the new building at the corner of 
Winter Street it is unmistakable. It belongs to a late type, smacks 
a little of Tudor work, and of the many buildings with square- 
headed windows and parapets in Oxford, Shrewsbury and Warwick. 
The heavy label turning down at each end and becoming a string- 
course or terminated in corbels is a favorite feature, and with all due 
respect to it is stupid enough. 

The doorway has a heavy meaningless canopy, and altogether 
there is too heavy a hand in the details, yet this building is a 
marked improvement over many of its class, simply because it is 
unpretentious. 


LVITRATIONG 


[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. ] 

















DOORWAY ON COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON, MASS. MESSRs. 
MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
[Helio-chrome.] 

GOTHIC SPIRES AND TOWERS. PLATES 7, 8 AND 9.—ST. MARY 
MAGDALENE, TAUNTON; ST. MARY’S, BLOXHAM; ST. OSWALD’s, 
ASHBOURNE; ALL SAINTS, LEIGHTON BUZZARD, ST. HELEN'S, 
BROUGHTON ; THE CATHEDRAL, NORWICH; AND ST. VINCENT’S, 


CAYTHORPE. 
{Issued only with the Imperial Edition.]} 


HOUSE FOR 
ILL. 


EX-GOV. JNO. M. HAMILTON, KENWOOD, CHICAGO, 
MR. S. M. RANDOLPH, ARCHITECT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIS house which will be finished about May Ist, is situated at 
the corner of Madison Avenue, and Park Court, Kenwood. The 
construction is of rock-faced Bedford stone up to line of main 

floor, Anderson pressed brick to line of second floor, and the re- 
mainder is of frame work with outer enclosure of California red- 
wood shingles. Modern improvements are provided, and thorough 
heating and ventilation secured ; the cost will be $10,000. 


HOUSE AT WASHINGTON, D. C. MR. ROBERT STEAD, ARCHITECT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHURCH OF GUADALUPE, MEXICO, 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. J. D. CAMERON, WASHINGTON, D. C. MESSRS. 
HORNBLOWER & MARSHALL, ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STUDY FOR A SUBURBAN HOUSE. MR. A. J. NORTON, ARCHI-— 
TECT, UTICA, N. Y. 
HOUSE AT CHICAGO, ILL. MR. J. Ke. TAYLOR, ARCHITECT, ST. 
PAUL, MINN. 
HOUSE FOR JAMES MCKAY, ESQ.. SHADY SIDE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MR. W. 8S. 


FRASER, 


ARCHITECT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL PORTION OF THE 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ACAD- 
EMY OF THE FINE ARTS.—SOME DRAW- 
INGS BY RUSKIN.—MOVEMENT TO MAKE 
AN OPEN SQUARE ABOUT THE CITY- 
HALL. 

) HE directors of the Pennsylvania Acad- 

| emy of the Fine Arts encouraged by 

the general interest shown in the 

architectural room last year, renewed their 
invitation to the architects by asking that a joint committee be ap- 
pointed from the Philadelphia Chapter A.I. A. and the T-square 
Club to arrange another such room in the present exhibition. To 
most large exhibitions of paintings any collection of architectural de- 
signs that may be appended is usually looked upon by the general 
public as a side-show, and the only spectators to be found in its 
desolate rooms are pretty sure to be people who have a particular 
interest in matters relating to the profession. It is all the more 
gratifying therefore to note what a large proportion of the visitors 
to this fifty-eighth annual exhibition of the Academy linger in the 
architectural room. Many of them pay no attention to the per- 
spective or decorative studies that make what is generally thought 
the more attractive side of an architect’s work but spend all their 
time in examining plans,—for almost everybody even if he has 
never entertained the least notion of building has amused himself at 
one time or another in making a mental picture of the house that he 
considers properly arranged for his individual use, and it interests him 
to see how some other man has worked out the problem. Although 
he would not care to acknowledge it he may be bored by looking at 
pictures and slips with relief into the room where the plans are, that 
he may find something he is sure he can appreciate — something in- 
genious, something practical and above all something personal. One 
scarcely knows whether to be the more rejoiced for the cause of archi- 
tecture at the sight of such a goodly number of visitors or despond- 
ent rather for the sake of art that the greater part of them should be 
counting the steps in the 0s of a seashore cottage and have their 
backs turned toward the glowing color studies of Mr. LaFarge. 

For men interested in decoration these twenty-four studies are 
full of help and suggestion. No description of them, however, is 
necessary here as they have already been shown— with a good deal 
more of the most interesting work in this exhibition — at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League in New York. In this list are Mr. 
Hunt’s studies for the Pavillon du Louvre (made while he was 
employed on the Traveaux du Louvre) and his admirably colored 
projet d’ Ecole of an Algerian station. His full-size detail of a 
baluster, by the way, gives a hint that might be well taken in regard 
to architectural exhibitions in general, and that is to show more full- 
size details. An architect’s sketches and perspectives, no matter 
how attractively rendered, must necessarily suffer by comparison with 
water-colors pure and simple, and a collection of half-mechanical 
drawings that try hard to be pictures is likely to leave on the Philis- 
tine mind a vague impression that they would have been much better 
done by a regular artist. In this way the public, forgetting that these 
sketches are but the avowedly imperfect representation on a small 
scale of something, it is to be hoped, much more imposing, is apt to 
make unflattering comparisons between these tentative studies and 
the pictures in the next room that are, so to speak, their own accom- 
plished results. Many people have no idea how many drawings must 
be made before a house of any importance is finished and would be 
sure to give more credit where credit is due, for much of the detail 
that is supposed to be the artisan’s own creation, if they could see 
exhibited a few of the full-size detail drawings for furniture, color- 
decoration, wood and stone carving and the like that even the client 
never knows of. 

Among the drawings already shown in New York are four by John 
Ruskin. A delightful one is the sketch of an old Hall, done on dark 
paper with water-color and Chinese white. Strength and delicacy 
are attributes that are seldom found together in this manner of sketch- 
ing architectural subjects but here we have them both to perfection — 
consistency with the critic’s own precepts in the art of drawing, it is 
true, we shall have a harder search for. ‘Two of the pencil sketches 
of Gothic tracery with no detail in the shadows, which are thrown 
in with a wash of monochrome are so “professional” in their hand- 
ling as to be a revelation to many artists who knew nothing of his 





work and were in the careless habit of speaking of him as of one 
who could not draw himself and whose criticisms were therefore of 
little consequence. Mr. Charles C. Moore, of Cambridge, sends two 
exquisitely rendered wash-drawings of details from Lincoln Cathedral 
and from Notre Dame at Paris. They are for reproduction in a 
book that he is preparing on Pointed Architecture. Some more good 
drawings from Deten are a capital water-color of the interior of an 
Italian church by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, two more not quite so good 
of out-of-door views and some rapid European pencil sketches that 
deserve great credit for the honest way in which they indicate, as 
far as may be, the material and the general tone of the buildings 
drawn, without the least mannerism or attempt to make a pretty 
picture. Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., shows some original and picturesque 
city fronts and a sheet of designs for mantels for his new University- 
Club building. It is a pity that he does not exhibit any of his 
country work this year as he is apt to be more successful in this 
branch than in his street architecture. From Messrs. Furness, Evans 
& Co., there are four large drawings in India-ink—pen and brush work 
combined. One of the most interesting of these is a bird’s-eye view 
of an arrangement of hospital buildings. Messrs. Cope & Steward- 
son show several sketches, mostly of country houses, and some vari- 
ously rendered studies of interior work. Accompanying one of these 
—a design for a mantel—is a photograph of the wrought-iron fire- 
dogs that are indicated in the sketch. There is nothing particularly 
original about their design, but the photograph plainly shows that 
their workmanship is so good as to make one almost wish to retract 
what was written above about the credit due to architects for their 
full-size drawings and to give all the glory to the artisan. Surely 
the art of working in iron although at a low ebb for a long time is 
not lost. Much of the newest Italian work is very little behind the 
best of the old. Berlin executes better and better pieces of wrought- 
iron each year and our own country has lately produced specimens of 
elaborate and difficult forging such as a few years ago would have 
been reckoned among the things that men had once done but that 
would never be attempted again for want of encouragement in an 
age that fostered no art that was not strictly utilitarian. 

Mr. Frank Miles Day, has some clean pencil sketches of Italy and 
Germany, and Messrs. Moses and King, exhibit seven frames of 
designs for cottages and the like, of which the most attractive are 
rendered in the fewest colors. There are only six T-square Club 
drawings shown. Four of these are from the same competition — 
an office-building front. As a specimen of clean pen-and-ink 
work it would be hard to imagine anything more perfect than the 
elevation that Mr. Arthur Truscott has sent in for the competition. 
It is much to be regretted that more of the T-square Club’s work is 
not exhibited. The high standard of the half-dozen designs on the 
walls makes one wish that the members had made a fuller showing 
as one of the results of the year’s work. 

An enormous water-color drawing, done years ago, by Mr. E. Eldon 
Deane, of Mr. McArthur’s new City-Hall is just now the centre of a 
great deal of interest. The actual structure is so hemmed in by 
buildings that there is no point from which it can be seen as a whole. 
The drawing, of course, gives an unobstructed view such as might be 
had if the building were in the middle of a large public square. In 
tearing down some of the surrounding houses lately for the purpose 
of putting up a ten-story office-building on the site, just such a view 
as Mr. Deane here shows burst upon an astonished public. At once 
a movement was started to buy and tear down all but a few buildings 
in the four surrounding blocks and to leave the space open for the 
better observation of a building whose “imposing beauty,” the 
daily papers tells us, “is absolutely without a parallel in this country.” 
The assessed value of the property required is somewhat over seven 
million dollars. A breathing-space in the centre of the city is indeed 
sorely needed, but seven million improvement of the property seems 
to some chronic grumblers a high price to pay so long as the streets 
remain ill-paved and dirty for lack of funds to repair them. The 
originators of the plan reply that a view of “the splendor and sur- 
passing beauty of the city’s grand structure” (to quote again from 
the papers) is worth paying anything for. Whichever party wins it 
is surely a cause for congratulations that the mass of the people are 
taking an active, if enforced, interest in architecture and that* a 
general discussion should have been provoked in which by no means 
the least prominent factor is the merit or the shortcoming of an 
architectural design. 

















INCINNATI-@} 


THE READY-MADE ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE BUILDING PLAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

J HIS city like most other large 
cities of the country is afflicted by 
the ready-made plans that ema- 

nate from the factories where such things are turned out. It is at 

these places that “misfit” architecture is doled out at about one- 
fourth the regular prices, It is by these wholesale ways that inno- 
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cent purchasers are allured by flaming advertisements into purchas- 
ing these plans, instead of going to the office of a regular practi- 
tioner. The innocent purchaser is assured that he will get double 
the amount of goods for his money, that he will get full plans, 
specifications and details sufficient to build his house, full and com- 
plete, and perfect, and clean, and the said purchaser in the innocence 
of his heart, perhaps not knowing the fraility of human nature in 
general and of the machine-made misfit plan-makers in particular, 
sends good cash to a bad cause, and by return mail, C.O.D., his trials 
and troubles begin. 

To the purchaser the drawings are sufficient for all purposes, so 
he is assured, and he will not know until the bill of extras come in 
that there were many and grievous sins of omission and commission 
in the make of his gorgeous plans. He-won’t know until his pet 
house cracks all to pieces that there is a window eight feet wide in a 
circular bay that has a radius of five feet on the plan, with no 
means of holding up a heavy stone wall except one insuflicient brick- 
arch and a good deal of faith. He will never know until he moves 
into the house that the sliding-doors have no pockets (that is if they 
are built as per plans), and that all the doors clash and bang each 
other about as though eternal enmity and war had been declared 
between them. When the furniture begins to claim its floor and 
wall space there will be renewed war; the bed will look around in 
vain for a place to rest its weary head, and while its foot keeps the 
occupants of the room from enjoying the fireplace, its head will shut 
out the light that is struggling to get in at an insufficient window ; 
and so on for numberless items of bad and intolerable construction 
and planning. There seems to be nothing spacious or liberal about 
the house except the halls — as whatever space there was left over 
was turned into halls either upstairs or down. 

If the alleged designer had any trouble with any space, he quickly 
solved the question by throwing it into the halls; and yet, notwith- 
standing such prodigal liberality as to halls, they cry out in their 
misshapen, untimely birth against their twists and turns and contor- 
tions, and the carpets that are intended to cover them want to know 
why they were ever made to be cut and slashed in such an un- 
seemly manner. 

The foregoing are only a few of the thousand and one things that 
go to make up a first-class set of misfit plans, and this is no imaginary 
thing, but is an everyday occurrence, as just such a set passed under 
the eye of your ne tage ogee and are now being redrawn so as 
form a correct basis of an understanding between the owner and 
builder, and so as to give the owner also some rights in his own 
house. 

Some method ought to be at once instituted to warn the unsuspect- 
ing public that when they buy a set of these ill-considered, badly- 
planned and worse-constructed “misfits,” they are laying up for 
themselves untold trouble both here and hereafter. . 















HISTORY OF THE COMPULSORY REGISTRA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS MOVEMENT. — 
OBITUARY NOTES.— MR. RICHARDSON 
AND THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. — MET- 
ROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS SCAN- 
DALS.—NEW REREDOS FOR ST. PAUL’S. 

LONDON, February 27, 1888. 
E do not seem to be getting any nearer 
W an agreement upon the vexed question 
of Compulsory Registration of Archi- 
tects, and this is the more to be regretted 
because I believe there are very few who at heart disapprove of 
registration, in the abstract. 

As this question is likely to become the question of the day, it may 
be as well to give a brief sketch of the history of the movement and 
explain, in a few words, how the present state of affairs has been 
brought about. 

As most of us know the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
the real and recognized head of the architectural profession in Great 
Britain and until quite recently its authority has never been disputed. 

But the Institute, relying on its brilliant traditions and apparently 
unchallenged authority, relapsed into a state of semi-somnolence and 
treated any propositions of reform with a slightly arrogant spirit, 
the whole tenor of. its policy was of an_ ultra-conservative 
nature, and, in short, it refused to recognize the fact that the 
world was moving on, and that it must move with it. This un- 
fortunate policy produced its inevitable result, and soon movements 
in the direction of reform became apparent both within and without 
the Institute walls. The internal movement does not directly con- 
cern us now: suffice it to say that after a considerable lapse of time, 
it was, in a degree, successful. The external movement took the 
form of a new architectural society which was founded on a liberal 
I might, almost say radical basis, and it was hoped that those eminent 
members of the profession, who had hitherto held aloof from the In- 





stitute would join this new “Society of Architects,” and thus give it 
a professional status approaching that of the Institute itself. This 
hope was not realized. Although a few of the leaders of the society 
such as Mr. Ellison, of Liverpool, and Mr. Gough, whose earnest 
advocacy of registration has aroused the admiration even of his 
opponents, and some others are well-known architects; yet, the great 
majority of the members are of a very heterogenous character. One 
thing that was particularly noticed was the avidity with which the 
members of this new society affixed the letters M. S. A. to their 
names, from which many people drew some rather uncharitable con- 
clusions. 

In its early days this society mainly confined itself to matters of 
professional interest, and gave practical proof of its vitality by in- 
stituting periodical visits to the provinces, inaugurating exhibitions 
and the like. This useful action removed, in some degree, the un- 
pleasant impression which the formation of a new society had made, 
and it was hoped that the society in its own province might be able 
to accomplish valuable work that could not very well be undertaken 
by the Tastioate. All this while, however, the Society was not 
recognized or noticed either by the Institute or by some of the pro- 
fessional journals — notably the Builder. 

But it was not long before the Society’s policy assumed a more 
aggressive character. Questions of professional policy were dis- 
cussed, and a movement was eventually inaugurated in favor of the 
“federation” of all existing metropolitan and provincial societies 
into one national association. Soon, however, there were signs of a 
new and more important agitation in favor of the compulsory regis- 
tration of every architect in the kingdom, and before this the minor 
subject of * federation” paled and eventually disappeared. “ Archi- 
tects must be recognized by the law” became the text for numerous 
professional sermons, and this movement originally started by a 
“small clique,” assumed its present proportions. The Bill now 
before Parliament was drawn up by a Registration Committee com- 
posed principally of members of this Society of Architects, and the 
Architects’, Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Registration Act, 1888, having 
passed its first reading (a mere formality) in the House of Commons, 
is now down for the second reading. ‘This, if passed, signifies that 
the House has approved of the general principles of the measure. 
Whether the bill pass this ordeal remains to be seen. 

Considering that the three chartered institutions of the respective 
professions, viz., the Royal Institute of British Architects, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ Institution will vigor- 
ously oppose it, I should say that its chances are small. 

As I have previously stated, the broad, general principles of Regis- 
tration are approved of, though not actually admitted, by the great 
majority of the profession. But that a bill of such a vital character 
should become a law without all its details having been most care- 
fully considered and discussed by the profession as a whole does not 
appear to be possible, and I have no hesitation in saying that an 
incalculable injury will be done to the architectural profession in 
England if this bill pass in its present form. 

En passant, I may mention that the interesting article which 
appeared last month in your columns upon this subject has attracted 
a considerable amount of attention in this country, the Building News 
having reprinted it in full under the heading, “ What they think 
about the Registration Bill in America,” and the Builder also having 
prominently referred to it. Unfortunately, this important profes- 
sional question has occupied so much of my space that I shall only 
be able to refer briefly to the other events of interest which have 
taken place since my last letter. 


The exhibition of drawings, etc., submitted in competition for the 
Institute’s prizes, was remarkably good and of no small size. There 
was a most delightful collection of color-sketches from North Italy 
by Mr. Gerald Horsley, and the numerous pencil drawings submitted 
in competition for the Pugin Studentship were simply charming. 
The subject of the Soane Medallion was a gentleman’s country house, 
and although the drawings were numerous, yet there were few that 
professed any particular merit. ‘The design that won the prize was 
certainly original to say the least. 

Talking of the Institute [ am reminded that since I last wrote you 
our President has passed away. Ever genial and kindly, Mr. 
I’Anson’s familiar form will be sadly missed by those who knew him. 
Another eminent architect has also left us— Mr. Godwin, who for 
so many years guided and controlled the fortunes of the Builder. 
Few of us know what constant care and anxiety the successful con- 
duct of a newspaper entails, but the pre-eminent position which the 
Builder now holds in England is to a large extent due to Mr. God- 
win. Two great men have passed away, men that England can ill 
afford to lose. 

This year, for the first time, the R. I. B. A. determined to ask the 
Queen to present the Royal Gold Medal (which is given annually to 
some architect of particular eminence) to an American architect, 
and Mr. Richardson was selected. Unhappily, the intentions of the 
Institute were frustrated by the Angel of Death, and the Council 
publicly expressed its sincere regret the other night at this most 
unfortunate event. A very general hope has been expressed that 
some arrangements may be made for the illustration of Mr. Richard- 
son’s principal works in the /nstitute Journal or the professional 
papers. 

The many rumors that have been floating about London with 
respect to the action of members of the Metropolitan Board of 
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Works are about to be thoroughly investigated by a Royal Commis- 
sion which has been appointed by Parliament to “inquire into and 
report upon the working of the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
into the irregularities which are alleged to have taken place in con- 
nection therewith.” Lord Randolph Churchill, in tke speech in 
which he asked for the appointment of this Royal Commission stated 
that “ it was alleged that members and officers of the Board had been 
interested in syndicates or companics formed for the purpose of 
speculating in property required for public use, and had gained 
advantages by buying or leasing property from the Board through 
privileged channels; that architects, members of the Board, sat in 
judgment upon applications for building sites, being at the same 
time in the paid services of the applicants; that a member of the 
Board was the architect for the Pavilion Music-hall, but was only 
nominal architect, there being associated with him a private archi- 
tect who did the work and divided the fees; that a member of the 
soard was the architect of the Grand Hotel and of a large portion 
of Queen Victoria Street buildings, all erected on property of the 
Board ; also, that members of the Board engaged outside in profes- 
sional duties used their personal influence inside the Board in favor 
of schemes submitted to the Board in which they were professionally 
concerned.” These are serious statements, and it is now quite time 
that the character of this important body is cleared. 

The new reredos at St. Paul’s Cathedral which has been some two 
years in building was unveiled on St. Paul’s Day. This new altar- 
piece is sixty-seven feet in height and is constructed in variously 
colored marbles. The central and most prominent feature of the 
reredos is a life-sized figure of our Lord on the cross, flanked on 
either side by the Virgin Mary and St. John. The cost of this work 
has been nearly £30,000, and neither pains nor expense have been 
spared to render it a worthy ornament to our Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral. ‘The architects were Messrs. Bodley & Garner. 

The recent theatre-fires are bearing good fruit. At Exeter, the 
new theatre is to be constructed after Mr. Henry Irving’s idea of a 
“Safety Theatre.” This will be a curious experiment. The R. I. 
I}. A., too, have been devoting a considerable amount of attention to 
the subject, and at recent meetings various ideas and suggestions for 
fireproof theatres have been considered and discussed. The Metro. 
politan Board of Works are introducing a bill into Parliament 
asking for further powers of inspection, but in view of the recent Hebb 
scandals, the theatre managers are petitioning for the power to be 
placed in the hands of a Government official. 

A very interesting lecture on Mahometan Architecture was given 
at the Architectural Association the other night by Mr. Phené 
Spiers, who charmed us by a large collection of his most delightful 
water-color sketches. The fantastic beauty of these Moorish domes 
and minarets, backed by the deep ultramarine hue of the cloudless 
Eastern sky, formed a contrast that Mr. Spiers was not slow to take 
advantage of. Mr. Spiers was telling me of some of his adventures 
while with the worshippers of the Prophet. On one occasion he 
had to pay the keeper of a mosque ten francs a day to be allowed to 
sketch in the mosque, and while working was surrounded by four 
soldiers keeping guard over him, and each of these drew two francs 
a day out of Mr. Spiers’s pocket. Rather an expensive task. But 
the drawing showed that it was quite worth it. 

The Architectural Association has just started publishing a con- 
cise architectural idea of all the ancient buildings in the kingdom. 
The information is obtained from architects of eminence living in 
the district who.personally guarantee the accuracy of the informa- 
tion they furnish. This idea will, I need scarcely say, form an 
invaluable addition to the architect’s book-shelf. Really, the work 
that this Association accomplishes is something enormous and the 
whole of it is purely voluntary. ‘There is no great school of archi- 
tecture in England,” you said in the article that I have referred to. 
May I verture to assert that this Architectural Association might 
safely lay claim to such a title? When I have some spare space, I 
will send you a short description of our “great school of archi- 
tecture,” and I am sure you will agree with me that we are not so 
far behind our American confréres as would at first sight appear. 

CHIEL. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


cHicaGo. — IV.1 


within the lifetime of the present generation, Chicago does not 

present very much that is of marked or peculiar interest in the 
lines of domestic architecture. It is, emphatically, a city of homes ; 
indeed, the same might be said of the West as a whole; for with the 
surprising extension of business which has been so notable a feature 
in the growth of all of the Central States of the Union, the home- 
architecture has been, almost perforce, neglected, and business con- 
siderations have always received the most attention. But though the 
exterior treatment of the dwellings may have been to a great extent 
neglected, the interiors have always retained a charm, which is not 
peculiar to the West, but which might almost be classed as an attri- 
bute of American homes. They are comfortable, commodious, and, 
in a word, homelike. We know of no word so literally characteristic 
of the domestic architecture of Chicago; and it applies both to large 
and small buildings. Indeed, considering the immense amount of 


A would be expected from a city which has attained its growth 


1 Continued from No. 635, page 91. 





wealth which is concentrated in Chicago, it is apt to strike one that 
there are no large, palatial houses in the city. There are few that 
would suggest the presence of millionnaires. The writer was com- 
menting upon this one day to a leading Chicago architect, who re- 
plied by calling his attention to the fact that on the corner where 
they stood dwelt a man whose property was valued at two million; 
directly opposite lived another worth a million-and-one-half; next 
door was one worth three-quarters of a million, and so on down the 
street, the aggregate amount of property represented by owners of 
the houses reached twenty or thirty millions; and yet the appearance 
of the houses was not such as to lead one to think that they were the 
homes of wealth. They had more the appearance of small cottages 
enlarged, as though the original, homelike type, so common all over 
the country, had been clung to even in the millionnaire’s palace. 

Of course, this does not apply, altogether, to the new work. 
There are many houses which show a larger and broader feeling for 
domestic architecture, and give evidence of an appreciation of the 
comforts which wealth can furnish in the line of better architecture. 
Still, the sentiment is, if we may so express it, from the cottage up, 
never from the palace down, so that one is apt to belittle the impor- 
tance and the value of these private residences. 

The same general facts are true of the interiors of the Chicago 
houses. Large rooms, as we understand them in the East, seem to 
be rather the exception, and rooms not over twenty feet square are 
considered large enough for most purposes. Only in a few instances 
is there any tendency to spacious apartments. One would rather ex- 
pect the contrary in a city like Chicago, where the very sentiment 
of the air seems to call for spacious rooms and generous apartments ; 
but however disposed to magnitude the Chicagoan may be in business 





life, in the domestic world the rooms are always snug and small, 
cosy and convenient, but by no means of the size or style which 
would imply extended social life. In an architectural sense most of 
the private work in Chicago is questionable, but in personal feeling 
the houses are thoroughly enjoyable. 

A feature which adds a great charm to the city, as well as to the 
houses, is the great number of isolated dwellings, instead of continu- 
ous blocks for residential purposes. There. are, of course, as in 
every large city, long lines of solidly-built houses, but the rule in 
Chicago is rather that each house shall be surrounded by its garden, 
and shall be quite distinct from its neighbor, hence Chicago has 
been termed the Garden City of the West. The commercial 
traveller who sees only the down-town life of Chicago, especially if 
he happens to strike the city in the winter time, would not appre- 
ciate this appellation; but any one who is familiar with the magni- 
ficent avenues along the lake and has seen them at their best, when 
the long lines of trees are in foliage and the refreshing breezes are 
blowing from the lake, knows what a beautiful city Chicago 
really is, and understands in a measure the intense pride the 
Chicagoans take in their city. 

In domestic as well as in public architecture nearly all of the 
work represents a growth from within. This does not imply that all 
of the architects are native born. Chicago is too young a city for 
that; but, at the same time, the Chicago work is mostly done by 
Chicago architects, and the most satisfactory work, on the whole, is 
that which has been wrought out by members of the profession who 
claim the West as their home and Chicago as their adopted city. 
Chicago is ever ready to borrow from the East, West, North and 
South, but she is determined to put her own | upon what she 
takes. The stamp may be ugly, and the result of the borrowing 
even disastrous to the borrower, but in the end the city is the better 
for it, and the growth which has been so noticeable a feature of her 
art-life is largely due to the unceasing desire and determination of 
the architects to have nothing but the best and to accept nothing but 
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what is first-class, so far as they can understand it and so far as they 
can obtain it. If Chicago houses are not types of the best phases of 
the private architecture of the country, it is certainly no fault of the 
local architects. A more wide-awake, energetic and untiring body 
of professional men, it would be hard to find in any other city in the 
country. 

While the Chicago houses are comfortable and homelike, we 
do not find in them, as a rule, the same care in planning or the same 
forethought in arrangement which ought to mark the best houses, 
and which, we are fondly assuming, is a feature of the best side of 
American architecture. The houses are not always planned care- 
fully so as to secure the best light or the greatest amount of sunshine 
in the rooms which need light and air; and certainly in the majority 
of cases there seems to be a lack of the little niceties of execution 
and detail in regard to proper arrangement for heating and ventilat- 
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ing, which one might reasonably expect, considering the amount of 
money expended. Chicago has a very severe climate, much more so 
than any city, we believe, on the Atlantic seaboard; and yet few of 


the houses are as well protected against the weather as a client. 


would demand them to be in the East. These defects, however, if, 
indeed, we may term defects what are due mainly to the influence of 
surroundings and past generations of architects, who were little more 
than builders — these defects are by no means due to bad builders or 
to a lack of competent mechanics. The architects say that the 
mechanics do excellent work when they are called upon to do it, and 
that if the work is not up to the Eastern standard, it is simply 
because the desires of the community are not as exigent as elsewhere. 
In some respects, we fancy, the Western builders are ahead of their 
brethren in the East. The brickwork certainly seems to be excep- 
tionally well laid, and some of the large buildings show that, on 
the whole, rather better work can be obtained from the laborers 
and bricklayers than is had in the East. Possibly Chicago archi- 








tects might tell a different story and say they have the same difficulty 
with flushing joints and grouting which we have in the East, but the 
appearances would indicate on the whole, a better quality of mason- 
work than is generally found elsewhere. In the working of — er 
and galvanized-iron Chicago is decidedly ahead of Boston and New 
York. This is largely due to the extensive employment of galvanized- 
iron as a building material, which has been the means of training the 
workmen to a familiarity with the material and with the means of 
working it. Some of the copper-work which has been executed of 
ate years in Chicago is very nicely done, clean and sharp in its lines 





well put together and showing far more than an average mechanical 
ability. This is independent of the design, though for that matter 
the Chicago architects have used both galvanized-iron and copper so 
much that when one gets a good idea in form, it is generally carried 
out in a very successful manner. 

Not all Chicago houses are by local architects. Mr. Richardson 
has left several marks of his genius, notably the Glessner residence 
at the corner of Eighteenth Street and Prairie Avenue, a low, 
rambling manoir-sort of house, with many picturesque turns, wide- 
arched doorway, and curious little windows, the whole wrought out 
in heavy granite, with hardly a detail anywhere, but great, bold 
masses, which give a wonderful character to the design, a character 
which would perhaps be more pleasing if it were found in connection 
with wide grounds, leafy avenues and rural surroundings, but which 
of itself is none the less pleasing here. 











Next door to this is a house by Cobb & Frost, which is very 
cleverly planned and shows the influence of the architects’ early 
Boston training in the arrangement of its rooms, the placing of the 
staircase and several minor features which have a homelike sugges- 
tiveness. 

A better house by the same architects is at 2846 Prairie Avenue, 
the home of Mr. Bartlett. It is a large, square house built of a very 
hard granite, sober and well-balanced in the exterior, and with a 
most excellent plan —one of the best the writer was privileged to 
visit in the city. Some of the copper-work on this house is exceed- 
ingly delicate both in design and execution, and treated in a manner 
which we fancy would be a revelation to some of our Eastern copper- 
workers. 

In sharp contrast to this house, with its rather 
appearance, is a dwelling by Mr. Clay, a building 
liar in some respects, and so good in others, that it should be seen 
by every architect who visits the city. It seems to be the fashion 
with some of the Chicago architects to rather make fun of this house, 
and we were told that the owner was very much disgusted with it 
when he returned from Europe to find the house completed, but it is 
so far above the ordinary Chicago house in style that, notwithstand- 
ing the eccentricity of color, it is certainly worthy of a greal deal of 
consideration. The color is the questionable point. The basement 
is built of a buff or brown sandstone; the first story is of a choco- 
late brick, with stone trimmings; above this is a panel of terra- 
cotta; the second story is of a light-buff Milwaukee brick; a 
wide frieze of blue enamel brick with brown enamel patterns 
runs around the building above the second story; the trimmings 
of the second story and of the dormers are of terra-cotta; the 
roof is of purple slate, and the ridges and side bay-window are 
of copper left its natural color. The combination of tones looks as 
strange as it sounds, especially now while the house is very fresh and 
bright, and the blue enamel and buff brick stand out conspicuously 
in contrast with the purples and browns. But it is an effect whieh 
will sober in time, and in a few years we question whether the 
appearance of the house will be so eccentric as it now seems. The 
form is good and the details are thoughtful and very well executed; 
the carving is really very well done, so that the house is one that has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by the ravages of time and 
cold weather, conditions which exist for very few houses. 

There is a very good house on the North Side, at the corner of 
Ontario: and Cass Streets, erected for Judge Tree, the Belgian 
minister, from the plans of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. The mate- 
rial is Longmeadow sandstone, which was brought all the way from 
Worcester, the local stone not being thought good enough, though 
for that matter the Chicago market is very rich in good building 
stones. 

A block above this house, at the corner of Erie Street, is a very 
pleasing house by Messrs. Cobb & Frost. It is built of a beautiful 
pink sandstone, which is known as the Kisota stone, and comes, we 
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believe, from Lake Superior. The details are very nicely worked 
out, the carving especially being excellent in its quality. 

The North Side is particularly rich in good houses, partly because 
it was the region which suffered most in the great fire of 1871, and 
has offered a more unobstructed field for the architect. Beginning 
at the water-works, a magnificent avenue is carried along the very 
edge of the lake for a distance of fifteen to twenty miles. This 
avenue, before it reaches Lincoln Park, is built up with a number of | 
very handsome residences. At the corner of the Lake Shore Drive | 
and Bellevue Place is a house by Mr. Beman, very successful in its ; 
treatment and one of the best pieces of work we have ever seen 
from the hands of this architect. It is of stone, brownstone as we 
remember it, and is treated in the Richardsonian style, which has | 
found so much favor with the Western architects, though we fancy 
this example is rather ahead of the average imitation. 

Directly opposite this isa house by R. M. Hunt, of New York, a 
sharp contrast to Mr. Beman’s house in that it is built of light stone 
and is in the delicate Francis I style which Mr. Hunt employed for 
the Vanderbilt house in New York. This example is much smaller 
than the New York house, but is very pure in its details and in 
thorough harmony and good taste. 

Farther down on the Lake Shore Drive is the house of Potter 
Palmer, a heavy, castellated affair —a castle at top and aconservatory 
at the bottom, as an architect explained to us—a_ not altogether 
pleasing example of what domestic architecture might be, although | 
in its plan and general arrangements it more nearly approaches a 
palatial residence than any which we examined in Chicago. The | 
rooms are large and the grounds around are very extensive, so that, 
though the architecture is rather questionable, the general effect is | 
by no means bad. 

“Close by this is a house ascribed to Mr. Richardson, though we 
believe it was erected after his death by his suecessors, Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge. 

The houses alluded to are types in their way, and seem to be the 
best, all things considered. Still it must be remembered that the 
domestic is not the most suecessful side of Chicago architecture. 
The West is too busy for the elaboration and quiet thought involved 
in good domestic architecture. So long as the house is comfortable 
and fairly good looking, we can hardly expect anything more for a 
veneration to come. 

We once heard a very sharp critic sum up the Chicago club-houses | 
as being unambitious, unluxurious and unsuccessful: We think this 
is hardly fair to the club-life of the city. The citizens are too pre- 
occupied to evolve such institutions as the Union League Club in 
New York or the Somerset Club in Boston, and it is not strange that 
the growth in this direction has been small; still, so far as the clubs 
have gone, they have been anything but a discredit to the city. Ifa 
club is a place of meeting, a sort of business-exchange room, or con- 
venient place to drop into for a lunch or an afternoon nap, the 
Chicago club-houses are thoroughly satisfactory, whatever their 
architectural attainments may be. 

The Union Club-house, on the North Side, by Messrs. Cobb & 
Frost, is a quiet, substantial-looking building, furnished in thoroughly 
good taste and well adapted for its purpose. A view of this building 
was published in the American Architect some time since. This is, 
presumably, the best up-town club. 

The Union League Club is rather larger and more spacious and is 
located in the centre of the city, serving principally as a place for a 
good business dinner or a down-town engagement. It was built 
from the plans of Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, and, without being at all 
ostentatious, is thoroughly comfortable and convenient. 

With the growth in art which has marked the last decade, one 
might reasonably expect to find some vigorous training-schools for 
artists. ‘There is an art institution housed in a comfortable building 
erected for it by Messrs. Burnham & Root; but, so far as could be 
ascertained, the art influences of the city in the line of direct train- 
ing are inclined to be rather sporadic. The fact is, Chicago is not 
content with itself, but is constantly looking outside and drawing 
inspiration from every possible source, and with the whole world to 
choose from, it is natural that home schools should languish. This, 
however, does not imply that there is a lack of esprit de corps among 
the younger members of the profession. ‘There is an architectural 
sketch-club which does very creditable work, and there is a very 
friendly feeling manifested among the members of the profession, 
who help each other and work together to an extent which has been 
equalled only by the members of the Architectural League of New 
York. One of the most hopeful signs of Western architecture is 
the desire and willingness of the architects to mingle together, to 
show each other their work, and to exchange criticisms. Only in 
such ways can growth come about. There is everything to be 
gained by intercourse, and we fancy that Eastern architects are 
sometimes inclined to disregard this means of progress. 

C. H. BLACKALL. 








Tne PervasivENness of LiGutninc.—A correspondent of the Spring- 
Jield Republican, describing the effects of a recent lightning-stroke, says 
that ‘‘ the ceiling of the room had been replastered the preceding spring 
and the sand of this locality, which is used in mortar, is ferruginous. 
Every metallic particle in the latter the fluid seemed to have found and 
detached, so as to give the plastered surface an appearance better 
described as pock-marked than by any other words at my command.”’ 




















THE GRANT MONUMENT COMPETITION. 


N Thursday, the 15th inst., a committee of the Architectural 
League, consisting of Messrs. Warren R. Briggs, E. H. Kendall, 
Henry J. Hardenburg, F. A. Wright, Clarence S. Luce, and 

the President of the League, Mr. John Beverley Robinson, presented 
the following memorial, as ordered by the League at its last meeting, 
to ex-Governor Alonzo B. Cornell, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Grant Monument Association. 


To Atoyxzo B. Connect, CHAIRMAN, AND THE MEMBERS OF THE EXkE- 
cuTIvVE COMMITTEE OF THE GraNnT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION: 


Tue Architectural League of New York herewith enters protest 
against the terms of your circular invitation to competitors for the 
Grant Monument bearing date January 26, 1888. 

In its opinion many of the conditions as therein set forth are, by 
reason of their indefiniteness and ill-judged nature, such as will Not 
attract designers of repute, and it would more specifically call your 


attention to the following sections of your circular. 


1. To Section 2, in which the proposed cost of the monument is not 


| stated with that assuredness and authority that will place competitors 


upon equal terms, the amount to be expended being practically left to 
the judgment of each. 

2. Sections 5, 6 and 8, which permit designs to be submitted at 
different scales—one-quarter and one-eighth inch to the foot; in differ- 
ent mediums—line and ‘‘ washed”’ or brush-made drawings; and in 
different materials — drawings or models. 

To put competizors upon an equal footing there should be but one 
scale to which designs should be made and but one manner in which 
they should be exhibited, and to this one scale and one manner all 
should be bound. It has been found that a scale of one-eighth or one- 
sixteenth inch to one foot is sufficiently large to afford opportunity for 
the exercise of the most critical judgment, and pure-line drawings in 
pen and ink the most fair media of representation. 

The precise nature and quality of sculpture should not be and is not 
now to be considered, its purpose and general intent being as well shown 
by drawings as by models. 

5. To Section 15, which provides for ihe assumption by your Com- 
mittee of the property-right in the chosen designs upon the payments of 
the sums set forth. 

4. To Section 17, which, in the opinion of your memorialists, is the 
most faulty of the provisions. To request competitors to underbid 


} each other in the price of their services is not the way to secure the 


best talent. 

In conclusion, the Architectural League of New York has entered 
this protest wholly and only with the desire to point out to your Com- 
mittee the faults in your circular which may render null your efforts, 
and to urge upon you the advisability of so amending your conditions 
that the best result may be reached in the best, most expeditious and 
most fair manner. 

In pursuance of the latter desire, it presents for your consideration a 
copy of the instructions to competitors for the Indiana State Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument, which it considers a model in completeness and 
fairness and which competition has been brought to a most satisfactory 
and successful conclusion. 


To Messrs. Alonzo B. Cornell, Chairman, and Richard T. Greener, 
Secretary, of the Executive Committee of the Grant Monument 
Association. 


Gentlemen: The Trustees of the American Institute of Archi- 


| tects feel themselves obliged, in the interest of art and of the success 


of the project for erecting a monument to General Grant, to respect- 
fully protest against the terms of the competition for said monument 
as they are now set forth, and to state their objections to certain 
sections of the circular in which they are contained, as follows: 
Section 2. Cost is an element of great value in determing charac- 


| ter of design; the amount to be expended is not definitely named, as 


it should be. 

Section 4. The eminent experts who are to advise the Association 
in the selection of designs should be known from the beginning, so 
that such as have not faith in the judgment of the said experts need 
not compete. 

Sections 6, 7, 8. All designs in the respective classes of Architects 
and Sculptors should be made to one scale and rendered in one 
manner. No architect should be at liberty to submit a model unless 
all are required to do so. 

Section 13. As the first premium, the successful designer should 
be employed to execute his design at regular rates. The premiums 
named are insufficient in numbers and in amounts. No one of stand- 
ing would willingly sell his design at the prices named or at much 
higher terms, and, moreover, an unexecuted design would be of no 


| use to the Association except as a curiosity. All drawings, etc., save 


the one design adopted, should at once be returned to the authors. 
Section 14. The Committee should only ask for a new competi- 
tion on the recommendation of the expert jury. 
Section 17. As above stated, the successful designer should, as a 
matter of course, be employed to carry out his design at regular 
rates. Competition, as regards rates of compensation, would neces- 
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“A 
sarily be demoralizing to the competitors and possibly to the judg- 
ment of the Committee. 

While it is in accordance with extremely mercantile spirit to 
endeavor to obtain the maximum of value at the minimum of pay- 
ment, yet such a principle applied to artistic work has a most de- 
pressing effect on talent, fails to call out high ideas, and drives emi- 
nent practitioners entirely away. A. J. Bioor, 

A true copy. Secretary. 





THE MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE National Association of Builders, at its recent convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, after careful deliberation, formulated certain 
“ Rules and Conditions” which Contractors may properly require to 
be observed by Owners, Architects and Builders when estimates are 
to be made. 

The National Association recommends all its affiliated bodies to 
secure the adoption of these Rules as soon as possible, and further 
recommends, as the proper method of procedure, that the co-opera- 
tion of architects be obtained in the establishment of the same. 

In compliance with these recommendations, ‘The Master Builders 
Association of Boston respectfully invites the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects to appoint a Committee to meet with a Committee from its 
body to consider these Rules, and arrange a plan whereby they may 
be recognized as the proper system, and their general adoption 
obtained. 

For the information of all who may be interested, this circular is 
sent to individual architects and builders, and their comments and 
suggestions invited for the assistance of the Committee. 

March 19, 1888. 





RULES AND CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ESTIMATES SHOULD BE SUBMITTED 
BY CONTRACTORS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Complete plans and specifications. 

1. General plans and details, when offered for final or competi- 
tive estimates, should be presented on a scale not less than one- 
eighth of an inch to the foot, should be done in ink, or by some 
process that will not fade or obliterate, and be complete in 
every part. Specifications should also be presented in ink. 

Scale of drawings. 

2. Such portions of the drawings as require a larger scale than 
general drawings, for a thorough comprehension of what will be 
demanded should be so presented. 

Specifications to be definite. 

Specifications should be definite. 

All such indefinite demands as ‘‘ The contractor must furnish 
all work that is necessary,” or ‘“‘ All work that the architect 
may require,” ete., etc., are improper, and should be eliminated 
before estimates are submitted. 

Indefinite depth of foundation. 

Estimates should not be given to cover an indefinite depth 
of foundation. 

Foundations which have to go below the depths shown upon 
plans should be paid for as extra work at prices agreed upon. 

The specification to be the guide for estimating. 

5. The specification should be taken as the guide for estimating 
and all demands made by the specification — unless objection 
be made thereto in writing when bids are submitted — should 
be covered in the estimate offered. 

Improper demands of plans. 

6. Demands made by the plans, and not referred to in the specifi- 

cation, should nor be considered in the estimate offered. 
Grouping of special work. , 

7. Everything that will be required in the various branches of 
work should be mentioned in the specification, classified and 
grouped under appropriate headings. 

Cutting and jobbing for other mechanics. 

8. Specifications should distinctly state that when it is necessary 
to cut or change the work of one mechanic in the placing of 
the work of another, then the said cutting should be done by 
the mechanic whose work is so changed or cut, he being paid 
therefor by the mechanic whose work makes the said cutting 
necessary. 

No restriction on sub-estimates unless notified. 

9. Contractors, when required to estimate for work involving 
any or all the sub-contracts, should not be restricted as to 
whom they shall employ as sub-contractors UNLESS PREVIOUSLY 
NOTIFIED. 

Percentage for sub-estimates added to contract. 

10. “Should portions of the work be reserved by owner or archi- 
tect, and estimates therefore obtained by them, the principal 
contractor, if required to include the said sub-estimates in his 
contract, should receive a compensation therefor of not less 
than 10 percent. on the amount of the said sub-estimates. 

Opening of bids. Delay in awarding contracts. 

11. Invited bidders should receive due notice of time and place 
of the opening of bids. Bids, upon being opened, should be 
immediately displayed to the inspection of all bidders, and for 
a period of three days thereafter. 

Contracts should be awarded by owners or architects within a 
reasonable time (say ten days) after a competition is closed 
Contractors should not be holden on estimates retained longer 
than ten days before deciding to award contract. 

Rights of lowest bidder. 

12. In all cases where the work is let under plans and specifica- 
tions prepared by an architect, for which estimates have been 
received and opened, the lowest invited bidder, should be en- 





titled to the contract, and estimates for changes should only 
be made by him unless the said changes involve a complete 
alteration in the plans, and then the full competition should be 
again opened. 

In no case should the two lowest bidders be called upon to 
estimate ordinary changes to decide which is entitled to the 
contract. 

In case the price estimated for changes should not be satis- 
factory to the owner, it should be settled by arbitration. 

Compensation for lowest bidder when all bids are refused. 

13. Should all solicited bids received be refused, then the lowest 
bidder should be entitled to compensation as follows: 
For estimates amounting to 

$5,000 and under, ..... . . $25.00 

$5,000 to $50,000, . . . . . . . $50.00 

Over $50,000, ae $100.00 

No compensation for estimates should be required where the con- 
tract is awarded to the lowest bidder. 

Security exacted. 

14. When security is exacted from a contractor a like amount 

of security should be required of the owner. 

Rights of sub-bidders in the hands of architects. 

15. Sub-bids, when solicited by the architect, should not be 
shown by him nor exhibited in his office, but should be retained 
by the architect until the competition is closed and principal 
contracts awarded, when they should be disposed of in the way 
and manner provided in these rules, viz.: added to principal 
contracts (with a percentage—see Rule 10), if agreeable to 
principal contractor — or direct contracts made. 

Rights of sub-bidders at the hands of general contractor. 

16. A principal contractor having been awarded a contract in- 
volving sub-contracts, his estimate having been based upon sub- 
estimates, or bids which he has solicited and received, he should 
award the said sub-contracts to the lowest bidders, and should 
notify the sub-biddeis that their estimates have been accepted 
or rejected as soon as the contract has been awarded to him. 
The fact that such sub-bids were received by the principal con- 
tractor, previous to the submission of his estimate, should be con- 
clusive evidence that they were used by him. 

Unsolicited bids. 

17. Should a principal contractor receive a sub-estimate unso- 
licited, he should not be considered under obligation to use the 
said bid, even if it be the lowest; but he must not reveal the 
bid nor use it in any way to influence any other party. 

Penalty. 

18. Any member detected in trading on any of the sub-bids, 
whether they be solicited or unsolicited, or however knowledge 
of them may have come into his possession, will be liable to 
forfeiture of membership, censure or suspension. 

Estimate in aggregate vs. estimate in detail. 

19. Contractors should decline to give architects or owners esti- 
mates in the aggregate when the said architects or owners are 
soliciting estimates in detail, nor should estimates be furnished 
in detail when estimates are being solicited in the aggregate. 

Penalty vs. premium on completion of contracts. " 

20. Whenever the completion of a contract will be required in a 
certain time, then that time should be mentioned in the specifi- 
cations, and if a penalty for non-completion is to be exacted of 
the builder it should be so stated, and a!so that the owner will 
be required to pay a premium of like amount to the builder if 
the work is completed before the specified time. 

Award of contracts, etc. 

21. Contracts should be awarded upon the figures as shown at 
the opening of the bids. 

Bidders should not be permitted to amend estimates after 
the bids have been opened, and previous to the award. 

The bidder to whom a contract is awarded shozld be required 
to sign the contract for the amount of the bid he has sub- 
mitted, or withdraw his estimate. 
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FOR OUR ADVERTISERS TO CONSIDER. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 19th, 1888. 
To THE Epitors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—I have just read your comment in your issue of the 
17th inst. relating to advertising. 

Allow me to say, that my experience proves to me that the most 
valuable place for an advertisement relative to matters with which 
architects deal is in such a journal as yours. Your advertising 
pages — as well as those in other professional journals — are of con- 
stant use to me. I make no attempt to remember the names and 
addresses of parties whose goods I wish to specify, consequently I 
refer to the architectural papers for them—and quite often do not 
find them — which nearly as often results in an advantage to those 
whose notices I do find. It is is quite as unnecessary as impossible to 
notify the makers or dealers of the fact that their goods have been 
specified to-day or were specified yesterday or will be to-morrow. 
Life is decidedly too short. Yours truly, i 

FRANKLIN H. JANEs. 

{Ir is needless to say that the foregoing communication isa gratification 
to us, it is more, it ix a surprise and a surprise because it is a long time 
since we have felt or looked for the help and direct personal encouragement 
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that our subscribers so freely gave in the days when an American architec- 
tectusal publication of a high grade was a novelty and when every one 
felt that if such things were to be they must be supported. ‘The American 
Architect is an ** old story” now, whose mechanism makes 80 many revolu- 
tions between Saturday and Saturday, no one knows exactly why or how, 
nor really cares provided only the resulting grist is of sati-factors quality. 
We do not object to confessing that this letter is the most helpful thing the 
mails has brought us this year, and we are quite sure that if the architects 
now, as formerly they did, remembered the reciprocality of the relations 
which exist between themselves and this journal there is hardly one of them 
who would not take the time and trouble to write in similar vein. — Eps. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





RESTORING FADED BRICK-FRONTS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 20, 1888. 

To THe Epitors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs,—Can you inform us through the columns of your 
journal, what can be done to renew the front of an old face-brick 
uilding that has been covered for many years with signs? It is pro- 
posed to take off all the signs, wash down the front and perhaps oil 
it, but we have seen in New York and the West what seemed to be 
awash applied to a brick front to give it a uniform shade of color 
and to make the front more presentable. Can you tell us what is 














used and how it is applied? X. 
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Pot-BoILers. —I was taken behind the scenes to-day in a way that 
set me thinking. Happening to notice a pretty oil painting tucked 
away in acorner of a wholesale frame-mouiding store I asked the price, 
and not only learned that, but quite a stock of useful information 
beside. It seemed that the painter was a well known and admired 
artist, but that being ‘‘hard up,”’ he did these sketches as ‘‘ pot- 
boilers,’’ and sold them to dealers at a low price, signing them with a 
fictitious name. The idea was that, as an artist of recognized stand- 
ing, he could not afford to sell his work on a bread-and-butter standard, 
but must charge what other well-known artists hold their own pictures 
at, even if they were not marketable at that price. Meanwhile he sup- 
ported himself by anonymous ‘‘ pot boiling.’’ In other words, if ‘‘a 
patron of the arts”’ gave him a ‘‘ commission”’ he would execute it for 
$100 or $150, and at the same time, or when the patron’s money was 
spent, made other paintings of equal or better merit (for dealers know 
value quite as well as connoisseurs do) for $20 or $25.— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 





A New Grass For Optica, Instruments. — Perhaps the most 
wonderful thing that has been discovered of late is the new glass which 
has just been made in Sweden. Our common glass contains only six 
substances, while the Swedish glass consists of fourteen, the most 
important elements being phosphorous and boron, which are not found 
in any other glass. The revolution which this new refractor is destined 
to make is almost inconceivable, if it is true, as is postively alleged, 
that, while the highest power of an old-fashioned microscopic lens re- 
veals only the one four-hundred-thousandth part of an inch, this new 
glass will enable us to distinguish one two-hundred-and-four-million- 
seven-hundred-thousandth part of an inch. —Jnvention. 





Rats anp Matcues. — Fire Marshal Whitcomb, of Boston, has been 
recently experimenting with rats and matches, shut up together in a 
cage, in order to ascertain whether they were likely to cause fires or not. 
In the absence of other known cause frequent fires have been ascribed 
to their agency, while at the same time many underwriters affected to 
scoff at the icea. The question may, however, now be considered as 
settled. The very first night that Marshal Whitcomb’s rats were left 
alone with the matches four firés were caused, and not a day passed 
while the experiment was being tried that fires were not set in this way. 
The rats were well fed, but they seemed ‘o find something in the phos- 
phorous that they liked. It was noticed that only the phosphorous ends 
were gnawed, and in nearly every instance the matches were dragged 
away from the spot where they had been laid. — Fire and Water. 
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So FAR as the builders of the chief cities throughout the country have ex- 
pressed themselves concerning building prospects for the ensuing season, 
their expressions are indicative of a strong faith in the repetition of the con- 
ditions of last year, substantially. It would be difficult to point out an in- 
dustry that his net been placed upon a broader basis as to productive 
capacity, in view of the probabilities of a heavier demand. The question 
which a great many moneyed iuterests and manufacturers, as well as trans- 
porters of freight are discussing. ix, will the additional productive capacity 
of the country be fully engaged ? But one apswer can be made at this 
time to this question: The expansion wax dictated by experience and neces- 
sities. ‘The business world of to-day is less liable than ever to make tue 
mistakes of one, two or three decades ago. The building of houses has not 
been overdone. ‘Ihe anticipations which Boston builders entertain, are en- 
tertained by the builders of many cities throughout the Wert, as well as in 
the Sonth. There is nowhere any evidence of an oversupply of houses, 
especially those of small cost. In several cities, such as Philadelphia, St. 
Lonis, Cincinnati and some smaller cities, the bui ding season wi] not open 
quite as early, but every possi le preparation is being made, and if there is 
any duiness at the start, it will be made up for Inter on. One canse of 
he-itancy has been due to the supposed uneértain attitude of labor; the 
highest nuthorities in libor organizations have recently stated that there 
will be no organized effort in any part of the country to unsettle hours or 
pay. Isolated disturbances may arise, but so far as the advisers in the 
labor movement are concerned, existing relatiuns will be harmoniously 
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maintained between capital and labor, and farthermore, every effort of em- 
ployers to lay the foundation for the adjustment of disputes, will be 
cordially met. The defeats which labor organizations have sustained, aided 
by the weeding-out of ambitious leaders who have impaired their usefulness, 
have created « conservatism which will go far to hold back that inflow of 
ignorance inte labor orgenizations, which two or three years ago threntened 
to make them the ab-olute dictators of the world of labor, All such fenra 
have been dissipated. Iu New England, the boot and shoe employers 
exercise more control ever their shop management to-day than they have 
for three years. In other branches of industry, the same is true. In the 
hardware industries, trouble was threatened a year ago, but it has dis- 
appeared. In the textile manufacturing establishments, there is content- 
ment «mong 95 out of every 100 empleyés. In the larger manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments, there is nothing to jeopardize the friendly 
relations existing. The condition which exists in New England, is found 
elsewhere. The reactiun hax evidently set in among the workingmen of 
the country; the law-makers have answered thir every request; the news- 

apers have given publicity to every grievance and every ).roposed remedy, 
The cases of the laborers have been faithfully stated, and, in fact, over- 
stated, and they now at jast dixcover that with all this assistance and with 
the aid of legislation, State and National, there are other things of far 
more importance to set abeut doing. Wages wi.l remain substantially 
where they wére last year. A downward tendency which might otherwise 
assert itself among the higher skilled workmen, is being checked by reason 
of the demand for skilled laber throughout the South The depletion which 
hax taken place in Northern mills, furnaces and factories, is not numerically 
very great; but the fact that there is a con-tant outflow of skilled labor 
from the North tu the South, is indirectly helping to preserve a uniformity 
in rates of pay. ‘his outflow of skilled and of common labor, will ver 
probably continue until the South becomes a more important industri 
centre in many re-pects, than New England. 

There is 2 dixpusition all around, to defer the placing of heavy late orders 
and contracts; even tanners are finding the sale of their products slow, 
Lumber manufacturers are beginning to recognize the fact that the 
multiplication of sources of supply, with the resulting great variety of 
woods, is having the effect of giving prices 1 downward turn, rather than an 
upward. In order to offset thix tendency, the leading spirits in the lumber 
trade have been making ax extensive purchases of stumpage,as possible, 
both North and South, in order to have it in their power to control the 
supply in the interest of higher prices. The same controlling tendency is 
at work ip several directions. The trusts and combinations that are seen 
on every side, sre evidences of this de-ire to control, not only sources of 
supply, but avenues of distribution. ‘The necessity for their existence will 
be demonstrated, and legislation and public intelligence will keep these 
powerful agencies within their proper limits. An unusually large supply 
of Southern pine will reach Northern and Western markets this season. 
About 400 miles of lumber roads have been projected since January 1, to 
develop Southern lumber territory, along the Gulf Coast and throuzh the 
interior. Various estimates of the purchases of Northern xpeculators in 
Southern tim er territory have recently been made; but the figures are 
merely guess work. It is safe to say that all Government timber territory 
and fuur-fifths of all the timber territory that can be had at $5 per acre and 
under, will, in the course of the next two or three years, pass into the hands 
of speculating owners. This speculating tendency in timber territory will 
overdo itself. Large areas are being purchased. containing timber which 
cannot possibly become marketable for very many yeurs to come. The 
taxation ix low, and the buyers will be content to hold for a generation or 
two, knowing that it will ultimately be a source of wealth. The iron- 
makers are pursuing the same course; but more of their money is goin 
into property that requires constant replacement, such as furnaces, mills onl 
factories. It hax been estimated that the productive capacity of the South, 
at the present rate of progress, will be doubled within five years. Finan- 
ciers have of late been frequently consulted by possessors of capital, large 
and small, as to the advisability of permanent investment in this new 
region. Their advice has generally been that the risks invoived are at the 
minimum pvint, as compared to investments elsewhere. ‘Twenty blast- 
furnaces will be blown-in this year; over 100 textile mills will be completed; 
some 15 or 18 rolling-mills are projected, and a host of smaller industrial 
establishments will certainly be built before the next frost, which will lay 
the foundation for further expenditures which will feed a host of industries 
throughout the country, ‘This is the answer to the inquiry, ** Is Southern 
prosperity perm:anent,’’ which has been asked not a few times of late. The 
architects of the Northwest are greatly encouraged at the disposition of 
capital to make its permanent home in the new commercial centres of this 
region. The accumulation of wealth involves a good many other desirable 
conditions; the growth of art and architecture will naturally follow the 
solid planting of new industries. The growth of population that can be 
relied upon in the next three years, will make Chicago as independent of 
New York, ina commercial sense. as Boston is independent of it. A score 
or two of industries are galloping into prominence in that city; goods which 
for years past have been made and bought in New York, are now being made 
there. A family of industries is growing up in and around the commercial 
centre of the Northwest, which will make it. to a certain extent, financially 
independent. The fact that Chicago can make steel cheaper than Pitts- 
burgh, according to Mr. Carnegie, shows the change that is taking place. 
With the cheapest lumber in the country, cheap coal, an assured supply of 
natural gas (?) and other advantages of a minor sort, it is safe to say that & 
new commercial empire will be created there, whose influence upon manu- 
factures, trade, art and education, will be far-renching. Reference is made 
to this underlying tendency in order to get at something else. which is 
beginning to crop ont, viz.. a commercial independence. so to speak. of 


Section as against section. Thirty years ago, New England was the manu- 


facturing cevtre of the country; Pennsylvania made the iron and steel for 
the nation; the South made its cotton; and Indiana and one or two adjoin- 
ing States furnished its wheat. Within the last decade. these things have 
been changed; an industrial decentralization has been going on; Alabama 
can beat Pennsylvania in making pig-iron; Georgia yellow-pine can drive 
Michigan white-pine out of Chicago markets, almo-t; the South has ceased 
to kneel to King Cotton, and is making Pennsylvania iron-masters doubt 
whether they can enjoy their supremacy in iron-making much longer. In 
short, we are having an industrial breaking up; industries of all kinds are 
developing in localities where industries were. 20 vears sgo, never dreamed 
of. What has taken place in our industrial relations, will soon take place 
in our commercial and financial relations, New York, instead of being, a8 
it bus been for a century past. the financial centre, will share that service 
with Chicago, and later on with Kansas City and Denver, and later on still, 
with new centres of commercial activity whose names are barely known on 
the maps to-day. Out of this commercial development will come a degree of 
healthful activity and strength which will lift the nation and people onto a 
higher platform. 
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